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kind of labour action against the wage controls. 


Canadian Labour Congress president Joe Morris announced on 


August 12 that the CLC would organize a national “‘day of protest” 
against wage controls for October 14. ` 

The October 14 date was chosen to mark the existence of the 
government program for a full year. And that decision points out 
the problems with the CLC’s approach to the fight against the 


controls. 

A year ago when the controls 
program was introduced, Joe Mor- 
ris stated that the CLC would 
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Yet instead of organizing a power- 
ful labour fight against the govern- 
ment. Morris and his cohorts im the 
leadership of the CLC have spent 
most of their time meeting with the 
Trudeau Cabinet in an effort to es- 
tablish a joint business, government 
and labour board that would formu- 
late national economic policy. 

While the CLC brass has been 
meeting with the government, rank 
and file workers have been waging 
a bitter struggle against wage con- 
trols. The strike wave so far this 
year is running far ahead of last 
year’s level — a record year in it- 
self. From January to April of this 
year, 2,630,690 days were lost in 
strikes compared with 1,792,910 
for the same period last year. 

But despite this militancy, the 
wage controls are as intact as ever. 
And the reason is simple — the 


strikes that have taken place over: 


the past year have been small, iso- 


government. 


lated efforts. 
Isolated unions. po matter how 
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Only a united iabour 
movement has the industrial muscle 
te take on and defeat the govern- 
ment. Yet through each round of the 
battle, the CLC 


ions get hammered by the govern- 
ment. 


UNITED LABOUR MOVEMENT 


The only cases in which indi- 
vidual union locals have taken on 
the Anti-Inflation Board and won 
have been those of the miners at 
Elliot Lake, Ontario and Thomp- 
son, Manitoba. There are impor- 
tant lessons to be learned from 
these struggles. 

At Elliot Lake, for example, the 
rank and file of Local 5762 of the 
United Steelworkers took control 
of their wildcat strike and refused 
to follow the demands of their reg-| 
ional leadership that they return to! 


PSAC LEADERS TO SCAB 


C has stood — 
-idly by and watched individual un- 


work. In addition, the uranium’ 


miners had the complete support of 
their community in their battle 
against an AIB wage rollback. In 
the end, the AIB was forced to do 


‘an abrupt about-face and restore 


most of the original wage agree- 
ment. 


- Rank and file organization and 


community support are key ingre- 
dients in the fight against the wage 
controls. The main task as the gen- 


crai sinke approaches is for miit- 


wery Opportunity ig 


kind of fight needed to bust the con- 
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THE BEGINNING 


The CLC’s “first year of wage 


controls” birthday party — which 
they prefer to call a ‘‘day of protest” 
rather than a general strike — will 
do nothing to defeat’ the 
government’s program. Only an 
on-going fight, based on union sol- 
idarity with any section of the work- 
force that does battle with the con- 
trols, has any hope of defeating this 
repressive, anti-working class prog- 
ram. 

But an on-going fight requires 
organization. Rank and file milit- 
ants are going to have to use every 
opportunity, be it Labour Day ac- 
tivities or the day of protest, to 
build the kind of fighting organiza- 
tion in their workplaces that can 
carry the fight against the govern- 


ON GENERAL STRIKE 


JUST ONE DAY after the Canadian 
Labour Congress announced its de- 
cision to organize a general strike for 
October 14, the board of directors of 
the Public Service 
Canada (PSAC) announced that it 
would not support the strike. 


SCABBING 


The PSAC board voted 21 to 6 
against the participation of the 
177,000 member union — the third 
largest in Canada — in the general 
strike. 


In making this decision, the 
PSAC bureaucrats showed that 
they are no better than scabs. 


Alliance of. 


Trade unions are designed to op- 
erate on the basis of majority rule. 
Whenever the majority of workers 
decide to strike, those who cross 
picket lines to continue working are 
rightly called scabs. 


SUPPORT 


In the case of the general strike, 
an overwhelming majority of the de- 
legates to the CLC Convention 
backed the action, and rank and file 
unionists have shown in a series of 
massive demonstrations that they 
support militant action against wage 
controls. The decision of the PSAC 
leaders to oppose. the wishes of the 
majority of trade unionists is no- 
thing but scabbing, pure and simple. 


Rank and file PSAC members 
should not be bound by the strike- 
breaking decision of their officials. 
PSAC workers should organize in 
their local meetings to pass resolu- 
tions opposing the move of their 
board of directors and urging sup- 
port for the general strike. And on 
October 14, PSAC members must 
support the labour movement’s 
strike action. 


DUTY 


a 


It is the duty of PSAC members to 
show that the scabs lie only in the 
leadership of the PSAC, not in the 
membership. 


All Out October 14! 
IMAKE IT A FIGHTING 
GENERAL ST 


IT TOOK THEM A YEAR, but at last we have some 


ment in the coming months. 


That means building liason 


committees with workers in strug- 
gle against the AIB and rank and 


file committees so that the mem-: 


bership can act if the union leader- 
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5,000 demonstrate, April 28. — 


in several massive demonstrations rank and file workers 
have shown their support for fighting action against 
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ship refuses to fight. 

Only in that way can we ensure 
that October 14 is the beginning of a 
sustained fight against the govern- 
ment and not a meaningless birth- 
day celebration. 


controls. Now, the October 14 “day of protest’ must be only 
the beginning of an all-out struggle against controls. 


SEPTEMBER is here. And that 
means it’s time for Detroit to 
parade around its latest marvels 
of modern technology — those 
metal hulks with the internal 


combustion engines. But let the . 


buyer beware, chances are the 
car you get will be a lemon. 


No, that’s not an irresponsible 
statement. We all know it’s true, 
and as a matter of fact, so does 
Detroit. For the auttomanufacturers 
have secret slush funds which they 
use to pay off the more persistent of 
their customers who complain 
loudly enough when their cars fall 
apart after the warranty runs out. 


. In other words, the auto man- 
ufacturers know that they are pro- 
ducing high-priced and low-quality 
cars, and a $25 million slush fund id 
not too high a price to pay if it will 
shut up those pesky customers. 
And besides, if the repairs can be 
made to look like a product of the 
auto industry’s ‘‘goodwill’’, it 
makes good public relations, right? 


The auto makers are out to make 
profits, which often means the use of 
extravagant claims and outright de- 
ception in order to wring every 
penny they can out of the customer. 

For instance, one tactic the auto 
industry uses to sucker the buyer is 
the sale of “‘reclassified’’ (updated) 
imported cars. This means selling 
one or two year old cars as the 
latest model. A marvelous trick be- 


Your New Car 
fet What Bi 7 Pay For 
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cause now they’ve got the cus- 
tomer coming and going: not only 
does he pay too much for the rotten 
thing when he buys it, but he also 
loses from $400 to $1000 when the 
car is traded in (plus towing 
charges, of course). 


MILEAGE INFLATION 


The Motown boys still have a 
few surprises in store for the cus- 
tomer who doesn’t fall for the ‘‘re 
classified” car trick. He could still 
get taken in by the inflated gas 
mileage claims. These are the 
‘Federal EPA tests” that those 
serious and concerned-looking 
young men are always talking 
about on TV. The mileage figures 
are arrived at from the EPA tests 


It Could Happen..... 
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Cabinet 
Ministers 
Oppressed? 


“LOOK AT how old these chairs 
are! The padding on the seats of the 
chairs has matted together and they 
just aren’t soft anymore. And look 
at how badly the leather covering 
has ripped! 

That was how an aide to the On- 
tario provincial cabinet recently 
justified the spending of thousands 
of dollars on redecorating Cabinet 
offices. 

Yes, workers certainly should 
support the spending of this lef- 
tover money the government sud- 
denly finds it has on making the day 
pass a little easier for the poor, 
overworked cabinet ministers. 

After all, we wouldn’t want their 
rear-ends to get sore while they were 
deciding how many more hospitals 
they are going to close, how many 
more hospital workers they are 
going to throw out on the street, and 
how they are going to help the fed- 
eral government control the wages 
of Ontario workers. 


A Wage 
Slave 


carried out with well-maintained 
cars subjected to mileage runs 
under the most ideal conditions 
possible. 

The fact that the average Cana- 
dian driver will never experience 
those ideal test conditions and that 
mileage claims de not even remotely 
resemble reality (they have a margin 
of error anywhere from 20 to 50 per 
cent) is not mentioned. 


WARRANTY-GO-ROUND 


But those are not the only decep- 
tions the industry practices. 
Perhaps the most blatant is the old 
warranty game. They claim that 
warranties are meant to offer pro- 
tection for the buyer. But you can 
forget that fairytale; in our society 
warranties are designed to sell cars, 


owes 
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You Son’t 


not fix them. 

So, in 1972, the auto industry 
began to cut back on its 5-year, 
50,000 mile warranty because it was 
costing too much. Cars were just not 
being designed to last that long and 
in fact, they couldn’t be made to last 
that long if enormous profits were to 
be made. Now, instead we have the 
l-year, 12,000 mile warranty and 
that good old slush fund. 


LIFE SPAN 


We can do without the ‘‘good- 
will ` of the manufacturers. But the 
horror stories about cars remain a 
grim reality. For example, there are 
reports which reveal that cars, 
which once remained operational 
for 11 years, now go to the tin 
crusher after only five years. These 
reports also reveal that over the last 
decade, over 47 million cars had to 


be recalled because they couldexp- . 


lode, catch fire, have break failure, 
lose a wheel, or suddenly fly out of 
control. 

So, what’s a car buyer to do? 
Complain? Well, that may be satis- 
factory for the time being; secret 
slush funds can provide transitory 
relief-of the pain caused by inferior 
automobiles. 

However, the only way these con- 
ditions can be cleared up for good is 
if the system that produces these 
cars is taken in for an overhaul. 

Jesse Michaels 
Suzanne Waterson 


women? o.n s 


n4 porzo for hard work and rapid 

who finds things to be 
tone A ga AR. the Te of a. Manager 
and three assistants. Who goes to 
work on time in the morning and does 
not imperil the lives of others in an 
attempt to be the’ first to “knock it 
off” for the day. 


Who listens carefully when spoken to 
and asks only enough questions. to 
insure the accurate carrying out of 
instructions. Who moves quickly and 
makes as little noise as possible about 
it. Who looks you straight in the eye 
and tells the truth every time. Who 
does not have self pity for having to 
work. Who is neat in appearance. 
Who does not sulk when required to 
spend extra time with a chent. Who is 
cheerful, courteous to ever vers and- 
determined to make 


There isn't any limit, except lack ofz 
ambition, to the amount of money 
== that a person can make with our 
"= generous Weekly Income Plan plus 
= Bonus. Car required. Start Full time 
or Part time. 


Phone Mr. Sypher at 1-519-582-2042 or 
= write him at 19 Park ave; Delhi, giv- 
= í = ing your stl num 


Mr. Sypher refused to tell Workers’ Action how many of his employees manage to walk =E, 
considering the enormous sores on their knees they must have developed by this time. 


Twit of the Month 


WORKERS’ ACTION selects 
self-styled feminist, June Men- 
zies, as twit of the month for ac- 
cepting Beryl Plumptre’s old job 
as vice-chairwoman of the Anti- 
Inflation Board. 

Menzies, the former vice- 
chairwoman of the Federal Ad- 
visory Council-on the Status of 


‘Women, feels it is her duty as a 


feminist to accept the challeng- 


ing role of administrator of wage 
controls. 


STRONG ECONOMY? 


According to her theory, the 
rights of women and equal op- 
portunity can only advance in a 
strong economy and the only way 
back to a strong economy is 
through wage controls. 


Did Somebody Mention Profit Controls? 


BUSINESSMEN have been com- 
plaining quite loudly of late about 
the way in which the AIB is sup- 
posedly restricting their profits. 
Among those firms complaining are 
representatives of firms whose daily 
profits alone are more than any 
worker could hope to earn in a 


lifetime. 

Since the start of 1976, for in- 
stance, Bell Telephone has been 
making profits of $820,000 a day. 
Not far behind is Imperial Oil Ltd. 
with profits at a daily rate of 
$740,000. Gulf Oil Canada and Inco 
Ltd. are ‘‘getting by’’ with 
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$420,000 each per day and Shell 
Canada Ltd. with $360,000 daily. 


LIMIT PROFITS? 


All of which can only make the 
average worker wish that the AIB 
would limit wages in the same way 
that it’s “‘limiting’’ profits. 


Following up the logic of her 
theory, she puts herself in the 
position of helping to suppress 
the wages of working women to 
the level of the minimum wage. 
And in so doing she actually 
widens the gap between men’s 
and women’s wages. 


HYPOCRISY _ 


The other side of Menzies’ 
hypocrisy rests in the fact that 
the so-called economic recov- 
ery is going to be financed by 
permanently reducing the share 
of the country’s wealth that goes 
to workers. And this means also 
permanently increasing wage 
disparities. 

With “champions” like you, 
June, the women workers of 
Canada don’t need any traitors. 


—* 


Age ors% 
lack of experience does not count.. = 


Thompson 


Poor 
Little 
Rich Man 


LORD THOMSON of Fleet, the 
Canadian Horatio Alger success 
story and mighty magnate of the 
international capitalist press, fi- 
nally died last month after 82 
years of devotion to the pure god 
of profit. . 


Alas. 


poor Roy failed to live 
jong cmough io see the 

f venues flow m 

tially most profitable invest- 
ment, the North Sea oilfields. 
Too bad modern science can’t 
devise some means of making 
such extraordinary men immor- 
tal. 


PARASITE 


Lord Thomson started his 
newpaper career as a lowly 
newspaper boy, hawking papers 
on street corners just so he 
could make enough money to 
survive. In later years, how- 
ever, he managed to pull himself 
out of the gutter by the applica- 
tion of ‘‘sound business princi- 
ples”; namely, buying bankrupt 
enterprises for starvation prices 
and then making them pay by 
giving workers starvation 
wages. 


Roy Thomson was one of those 
parasites who grew fat on the 
Great Depression, picking up a 
bit of carrion here, another dying 
newspaper there. Then, after the 
Second World War, he parlayed 
his holdings into a world wide 
newspaper and media empire 
that must rank as one of the big- 
gest opinion-forming monopolies 
in the world. 


“FREEDOM” OF THE PRESS 


What that proves yet again is 
that under capitalism there is 
freedom for millionaires to own 
newpapers. But, there is no 
freedom in fact for working men 
and women to control the mass 
circulation. press — or TV 
either. 


One day, however, we shall 
have a free press. That will be the 
day when the press barons like 
Thomson are no longer eulogized 
but are booted out, bag and bag- 


gage. 


in from his poten- | 
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HOWLING and screaming, the 
media and government officials 
have launched a barrage of prop- 
aganda against the general strike 
planned by the Canadian Labour 
Congress for October 14. 

Labour Minister John Munro 
opened the attack on August 9. 
The general strike, Munro stated, 
represents part of an “offensive 
against a legitimate government 
democratically elected.” 

The Toronto Globe and Mail, 
among other papers, continued 
the campaign in an editorial on 
August 12. The Globe claimed: 
“A general strike is an attack 


by Richard Collins 
ONE HUNDRED and four years ago 
the first North American Labour 
Day Committee put out a call for a 
mass demonstration in Toronto. The 
demonstration was organized to 
protest laws declaring trade unions 
to be ‘‘criminal conspiracies”’ in re- 
straint of trade. Although the de- 
monstration was ‘‘illegal’’, 10,000 
workers paraded in protest. 

This first Labour Day ‘*parade’’ 
was the highlight of labour’s 
nationwide struggle for a nine hour 
day. The spark that ied the de- 
monstration trike by To- 


was a 


ronto bookbunders he printers for 
‘ the nis jay. 


CES AAF 


-teade 


Retin TETT LEITIR were 


jailed for the strike under the provi- 
sions of the criminal conspiracy 
law. In addition, 1200 Hamilton 
workers were locked out by their 
employers for demanding the nine 
hour day at the same time. 

The Labour movement re- 
sponded by calling for mass actions 
to fight back. Nine hour Leagues 
were set up in several cities, a 
trades assembly was formed in Ot- 
tawa to back the campaign, and 
mass demonstrations like the To- 
ronto action were organized. Spe- 
cial trains brought thousands to. 
these demonstrations in some 
cities. 

The demonstrations were illegal 
actions, but they resulted in vic- 
tory. The government was forced 
to abolish its ‘‘conspiracy in re- 
straint of trade” statutes. 


POLITICAL STRUGGLE 


The first Labour Day was a polit- 
ical struggle against the unjust and 
arbitrary actions of the govern- 
ment. That political struggle has a 
particular relevance for workers on 
this Labour Day. 

For, once again we face the unjust 
and arbitrary actions of the gov- 
ernment; namely, wage controls. 
And, once again the government at- 
tack on the labour movement can 
only be defeated by a political cam- 
paign of mass actions and labour sol- 
idarity. 

Unfortunately, this year’s celeb- 
ration will not have a touch of the 
militancy generated by labour’s 
great battles of the last century. It 
will be a day of parades, marching 
bands and picnics. And it will be a 
day of dry, boring speeches about 
the injustices of the government 
but without a call to action. 

The CLC does recognize the 
political significance of wage con- 
trols. Joe Morris, president of the 
CLC, said in a recent speech, ** The 
whole question of wage settlements 
has become highly politicized and 
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Give Us a Break! 


upon the whole people of Canada 
and their way of governing them- 
selves. It tries to substitute an ar- 
bitrary and illegal action for legal 
and political processes.” 

A general strike, the Globe 
concluded, ‘‘is one of the most 
destructive weapons that can be 
used in a democracy.” 


What is to be made of all this 
talk about a general strike being 
undemocratic? In the 1974 federal 
election, the Liberals were 
elected on a program of total op- 
position to wage controls. Fifteen 
months later, the Liberal gov- 


Labour Day: A Century of 


ernment brought down a wage 
controls package of its own — ex- 
actly contrary to the policies it 
was elected on. Is this the kind of 
‘*democracy’’ that Munro and the 
Globe and Mail hold so dear? 

Perhaps more amazing than 
this, is Munro’s claim that the 
general strike ‘‘is one of the most 
severe threats to the principle of 
free collective bargaining.” 

With one stroke of the pen, the 
government, through its so-called 
Anti-Inflation Board, wiped out 
the right of workers to win the best 


‘wages they can from their emp- 


loyers. Yet when the labour 


|General Strikes Undemocrat ic?) 


WHAT WE THINK 


movement decides to strike in de- 
fence of its democratic trade union 


_rights, Munro, one of the assassins 


of trade union rights, finds in this a 
**threat’’ to collective bargaining! 


LABOUR AND DEMOCRACY 


What Munro and the Globe and 
Mail mean by democracy, how- 
ever, has nothing to do with the 
right of workers to organize col- 
lectively to improve their living 
standards and working condi- 
tions. What they really mean is ` 
the right of the people they rep- 


Labour Day 1946: SA09: demonetrete ie Hemlinn in support of Stoico syin: 


the national political forum has be- 
come the arena in which the contest 
is to be resolved.”’ 

But, for the CLC, political action 
means simply putting pressure on 
the government for a larger labour 
role in social and economic plan- 
ning. It does not mean mobilizing 
tens of thousands of workers in 
mass struggles to defeat the con- 
trols. 


STELCO — 1946 


We don’t have to look to the last 
century for examples of how to wage 
a real fight against the controls. The 
1946 Labour Day took place in the 
context of mass labour struggles. 
That year a wave of summer strikes 
shook the rubber, electrical, steel, 
textile and lumber industries. 

Thousands of workers took to 
the streets to fight for union sec- 
urity, decent wages and working 
conditions. These strikes won 
major gains for workers despite the 
fact that wage controls, adminis- 
tered by the War Labour Board, 


Knit 


BY A NARROW margin of 74 to 71, 
the angry and discontented workers 
of National Knitting Mills voted on 
August 8 to end their six week strike 
and accept a settlement which does 
not even give them a living wage. 

The workers, members of 
ACTWU Local 1685, wind up with 
an 18 month pact that provides fora 
pay raise of 10 per cent in the first 
year and six per cent in the final six 
months. That raise is the same one 
the company offered before the 
strike began! 


were in ‘effect. 


One of the most important of. 


these strikes was the Stelco strike 
in Hamilton. Selco was the 
spearhead for a major unionization 
drive by the labour movement. The 
corporations for their part were de- 
termined to prevent the unioniza- 
tion of Canadian workers. 

The government, in order to 
ward off a major confrontation, 
passed legislation putting the steel 
industry under the authority of a 
government controller. Any person 
refusing to work for the controller 
was subject to a fine of $20 a day, 
and anyone obstructing his author- 
ity was subject to a $5,000 fine and 
five years imprisonment. 

Stelco workers ignored the legis- 
lation and struck anyway. They 
were joined on the picket line by 
thousands of other striking workers 
including employees of Interna- 
tional Harvester who walked off 
their jobs in sympathy. Over ten 
thousand workers joined this mass 
picket line. 


In addition, the new contract of- 
fers no protection from company 
harassment and no guarantee for 
the return to work of all union 
members. Many strikers are still 
out on the street because they’ve 
been laid off. 


Finally, the contract expires in the 
dead of winter. As one worker told 
Workers’ Action: ‘‘We’ve gone 
backward instead of forward. They 
might as well have taken away our 
right to strike.” 

The poor settlement is the result 


As Labour Day approached, this 
demonstration of labour solidarity 
was threatened by the city which cal- 
led in OPP and RCMP to break the 
strike. To counter this threat a mass 
meeting in support of the strikers 
was called for August 28. That day, 
25,000 workers and war veterans 
marched to the Stelco gates to ex- 
press their solidarity with the strik- 
ers. 

The march prevented the city 
from using the police and forced the 
company to resume negotiations. 
The strike lasted another month, 
but victory was inevitable. Labour 
solidarity and mass action had won 
the day. Labour Day which became 
areal celebration that year, saw the 
biggest parade ever in Hamilton. 

This Labour Day too could begin 
another victory celebration if real 
preparations are made for a Gen- 
eral Strike on October 14. That is 
why the Labour Day message in 
1976 must be that the rank and file 


are not prepared to put up with | 


wage controls. 


ing Mills Strike Ends 


of a fairly raw local union being left 
to its own devices by the interna- 
tional office. Sam Fox, a Canadian 
director of ACTWU and President 
of the Metro Toronto Labour 
Council, for example, made no ef- 
fort to mobilize the Toronto labour 


movement in support of the striking 


workers. 


Instead, an inexperienced local 
was allowed to let a do-nothing 
strike run its course and demoralize 
the workers enough to push through 
narrow acceptance of the contract. 


resent, the employing class, to 
manage their capitalist economy 
without. any nasty interference 
from workers’ wage demands. 

So, in the name of ‘‘democ- 
racy’, they had their government 
handcuff the labour movement 
with wage controls and destroy 
the hard-won rights of trade un- 
ionism. 

What Munro, the Globe and 
Mail, and the employing class of- 
this country have always held up 

s ‘‘democracy’’ is nothing more 
than the right of their class to con- ` 
trol society. Any challenge to this 
right they brand as *‘undemocra- 
tic”. 

"Under capitalism, the employ- 
ing class owns the factories, of- 
fices, mines and banks. They live 
off the labour of their workers, 
dictating the hours we will work 
and the wages we will earn. 

The only ‘‘democracy”’ workers 
enjoy under this system comes 
from the rights they have squeezed 
from the employers and their gov- 
ernment through mighty struggles 
— for the right to a union, the eight 
hour day, and the many other 
gains that labour has made over 
the decades. ` 


WORKERS’ DEMOCRACY 


Every time workers have or- 
ganized to fight for these rights, 
they have been denounced by the 
powers that be for their use of 
“undemocratic tactics, such as 
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sirauons. 
very battle between the working 

class and the employing class. So 

long as society is divided into one 

class, the majority of society. that 

works for a living, and a small 

class of parasites that lives off the 

profits from the labour of the: 
masses, no real democracy can 

exist. 

The rights and freedoms of 
each class are won at the expense 
of the other. 

In the final analysis, the work- 
ing class will achieve full democ- 
racy only when it takes control of 
the factories, offices, mines and 
banks and gives control of them to 
those who work them. Then the 
overwhelming majority of society 
will have democratic control of 
their conditions of work, what 
society produces and how it is dis- 
tributed. 

For the time being, though, it is 
essential that all workers reject the 
capitalist lie about the general 
strike being a violation of democ- 
racy. On October 14, we must all 
be off work fighting to defend some 
of the few rights we have wrenched 
out of this system. 


If that story is not to be repeated 
in 18 months, workers at National 
will have to be organized through 
daily union struggle. 


Shop stewards must be elected in 
each department. Every harass- 
ment and manipulation must be 
raised and fought against. And a 
strong union must be built based on. 
rank and file control. 


That’s the only guarantee against 
another hopeless strike and sell-out 
settlement. 
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Working For ‘Ma Bell 


3 r 
IN NOVEMBER, the contract ex- 
pires for 8,500 Ontario and Quebec 
Bell telephone operators. At present 
it’s not known what demands will be 
raised by the company-inspired 


CUC (Communication Union of 


Canada) which now represents the 
telephone operators. But, whatever 
CUC proposes, you can be sure it 
won’t come near to meeting the seri- 


ous needs of operators. 


Workers’ Action recently inter- 


viewed an operator to get her 
views on 


ably won’t. 


Workers’ Action: Does the com- 
pany have any tricks in the way it 


organizes work? 


Bell Operator: Yes. A big thing with 
Bell is E-time. That’s time off work 
without pay during slack periods — 
usually a half hour or an hour at a 


time. 


by Anna brooks 
“THE WOMEN’S movement wants 
to improve the status of women and 
increase choices open to women. 
Home economists must ignore and 
even fight the women’s movement 
when its goals conflict with the 
well-being of the family.” 


That was how Ms. Frances Mag- | 


rabi, a professional home 
economist, addressed more than 
1.000 delegates from 53 countries at 


Economic Research Group re- | 


cently held in Ottawa. 


These ‘‘professionals’’ discus- 
sed the importance of keeping 
women securely tied to the home in 
order to maintain the family unit in 
these “times of economic uncer- 
tainty’’. 

“The women’s movement’’, 
Magrabi continued, ‘‘wants the 
value of housework and family care 
recognized because this will raise 
the status women. The home 
economists say housework should 
be recognized, in and of itself, be- 
cause a woman is most effectively 
serving her family.” 


EFFECTIVELY SERVING? 


What Magrabi didn’t Say Was ex- 
actly what ‘‘most effectively serv- 
ing’? means. 

Does rushing home every night 
from work to cook dinner help to 
earn a better income for your fam- 
ily? Does Spending your entire 
weekend cleaning, scribbing and 
food shopping give you more time 
to relax with your children? Or 
does investing a small fortune in all 


the issues which the 
CUC should be taking on but prob- 


The company tries to cultivate 
the idea that E-time is a privilege. 
In fact, it simply lets it get away 
with paying no wages during non- 
rush periods. 


Workers’ Action: That brings up 
two big questions — wages and 
working hours. What are they like? 


Bell Operator: Well, we’re on shift 
work and Bell only lets us know the 
Thursday before what our working 
days will be for the next week. 
There is no pattern from one week 
to the next. 


To top it off, the company has the 
right to call operators in to work on 


their days off without any notice. So 


we never really know when we’re 
working. 

Another problem is split shifts — 
four hours in the morning and four 
in the evening. This means we 
spend twice as much time going to 
and from work as the regular work- 
ers do. 


And, as for the pay, it’s rotten. 
The average is $3.50 an hour which 
puts us among the lowest paid of 
telephone workers. Bell justifies that 
by arguing that women’s wages are 
not necessary for support of the fam- 
ily but are just an extra source of 
income — as if women were working 
at Bell for ‘‘fun’’. 


Actually, women are taking. 
those slave wages because inflation 
has wiped out the value of a single 
paycheque or because there is no 
other source of income. 


IMPOSSIBLE CONDITIONS 


Workers’ Action: Are working 
conditions any better than wages? 


Bell Operator: No, definitely not. 
Bell requires strict obedience to 
dozens of inflexible rules. We have 
to sit with our knees together and 
our backs straight — no fidgeting 
with our hands and no conversation 
with other operators. We even 


have to get permission to go to the 
toilet! 

When talking with customers we 
can use only certain approved 
phrases, regardless of the situation. 


Woman’s Noble 


the ‘“‘essential’’ soaps and scrub- 
bies on the market help to pay the 
mortgage at the end of the month? 

Of course not! Housework doesn’t 
mean the television world of the 
wonder kitchen and the happy-go- 
lucky smiling wife, as Magrabi 
might like us to believe. It means 
hours of sweat and drudgery for 
millions of working class women. 
It’s hard, lonely, tiring, and unre- 
cognized work. 

Far from helping a woman to 
most effectively serve her fam- 
ily”, the burden of housework 
drains the energy of women work- 
ers. It holds them back from fight- 
ing to raise their family’s living 
standards. 

Women’s responsibility for 
“housework and family care” 
means that many women are forced 
to accept low-paying part-time 


labour nofes 


jobs, or full-time work at half the 
pay of men. Employers assume 
women work only for ‘“‘pin money” 
anyway, so they have to accept low 
wages or nothing. Some women 
can't afford to work at all: they 
can’t find jobs which will cover 
babysitting costs and be a source of 
support at the same time. 

Even when women are able to 
find and keep Steady jobs, they are 
often prevented from fighting to 
improve their wages and working 
conditions because there isn’t time 
to do all the housework. feed the 
family and Participate in union ac- 
tivities and struggles at the same 
time. 

The ones who benefit at the end of 
the day are the bosses we work for. 
They rip us off blind on the job, and 
then — in order to keep us from 
fighting for our rights — they tell us 


st Duty? 


WOMEN ONLY WORK 
SO THEY CAN Buy 
LUXURIES... 


our “‘real place is in the home”, 
Ms. Magrabi and her team of 
“professionals” have a bit to learn 
about women, housework, and 
what ‘‘most effective service” is 


really about. If they expect us to 


believe that tightening our belts and 
passively accepting the phoney 
role of “‘happy homemaker” is 
going to help our families one bit, 
they’ ve got a few surprises coming. 


WAY OUT 


The only way out for working 
class families is for working women 
to refuse to accept that our **proper 
place” is in the home and to start to 
demand a recognized place in the 
public world. That means fighting 
for decent jobs, decent wages, free 
public childcare, and quality food 
and housing at prices we can afford. 


Sometimes, for example, custom- 
ers will say the number they want 
too fast to be understood. All the 
operator is allowed to say is, ‘‘ Your 
number please’’. So the customers 
Say it again the same way or get 
angry with us. 

The problem though is not the 
operator but the way Bell organizes 
the operators’ work. We are treated 
just like robots. A major demand of 

, the union should be: no regimenta- 
tion. 


PERSONAL EFFECTS 


Workers’ Action: What does work- 
ing in that kind of atmosphere do to 
you personally? 


Bell Operator: It makes us all 
bitchy. We take out our frustration 
on other operators and on our 
families. Without immediately rec- 


why. 1 often find myself 
that the other operators do. 
Workers’ Action: Why are most of 
those operators women? 


Bell Operator: Because Bell finds it 
easier to discipline women to put 
up with all of the terrible condi- 
tions. And as | mentioned earlier, 
they can get away easier with pay- 
ing women crummy wages. 


COMPANY UNION 


Workers’ Action: What action do 
you expect from the union? 


Bell Operator: You have to under- 
stand that the CUC is a company 
union (all the so-called stewards 
are supervisors) set up by Bell to 
take over from the CTEA (Cana- 
dian. Traffic Employees : Associa- 
tion). 

The CUC was invented partly to 
stop the CWC (Communications 
Workers of Canada) which is a real 
union and which took the linemen 
and technicians out of the CTEA in 
1975. 


The line put out by the CUC is 
that it is a “women’s union” and 
that the operators are better off in it 
than in the male-dominated craft 
union of linemen. But, the CWC 
isn’t a craft union at all — it’s an 
industrial union for all telephone 
workers. 


eal 


One hundred and forty steelworkers, members of USWA Local 
2537, at Bridge and Tank Ltd. of Hamilton have been on strike since 
August 17 for a decent contract. Since the new owner Tannenbaum 
took over the company, he has laid off a considerable proportion of 
the workforce without respect to seniority. The strikers Say they are 
well prepared to fight until they win. 


In last month’s Workers’ Action, we reported on the AIB rollback of 
the Burlington Steel contract. Now comes news of similar judge- 
‘ments for two other small steel locals — both members of Local 522 
of the United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of America. 

The 823 workers at the Page-Hersey plant in Welland saw their 
wage increase chopped from 31.4 per cent over three years to 27.5 per 
cent over the same period. And at Welland Tube Works, the 436 
workers went from a 32.5 increase over three years to only 28. 5 per 
cent. 

In both of these cases, as at Burlington Steel, a historical relation- 
ship with Stelco workers in Hamilton has been broken. The Anti- 
Inflation Board is obviously preparing the Steel industry for the next 
round of negotiations two years from now when the line will surely 
be: ‘‘All the economy can afford is six per cent.” 


TOUGHER ACTION NEEDED 


So, to answer your question, | 
don’t expect very much from the 
CUC. It still hasn’t raised any con- 
tract demands. Members don’t 
even get the right to ratify the con- 
tract. 

If operators hope to get any kind 
of a decent contract they will have to 
organize themselves at work and 
look towards coordinating their 
Struggle with the linemen of the 
CWC who are negotiating right 

. now. 
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-Portugal 


FORMER Portuguese General An- 
tonio de Spinola, leader of two pre- 
vious right-wing coup attempts, re- 
turned to Portugal August 10 to or- 
ganize for a third coup. 

Spinola was president of Por- 
tugal for the first few months after 
fascism was overthrown in April of 
1974. As the working class move- 
ment grew in strength and mili- 
tancy, however, Spinola organized 
to smash it. 


TWO COUP ATTEMPTS 


On September 28, 1974 he 
launched a coup attempt which was 
met and defeated by workers’ bar- 
ricades in the streets of Lisbon and 
Oporto. As a result of his defeat, 
Spinola was forced to resign the 


Pe 
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The black people of 


South Africa are prepared to see their stru 


presidency. 

Faced with the growing re- 
volutionary spirit of the workers, 
who began to take over and run 
more and more factories for them- 
selves, Spinola launched a second 
coup attempt on March 11, 1975. 
This March coup attempt was 
smashed even more decisively by 
armed workers and Spinola was 
forced to flee to fascist Brazil. ` 

For the past year, Spinola has 
been raising support from the 
forces of reaction internationally — 
led by the CIA, multi-national cor- 
porations such as ITT and 
Franco’s family in Spain — for a 
new armed intervention designed 
to crush the militant working class 
in Portugal. To do this, he has 
created two organizations, the 
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gg against the racist a 


Right Plans Take-Over 


Democratic Movement for thé Lib- 
eration of Portugal (MDLP) and the 
armed terror group, the ELP. 


RIGHT-WING PREPARES 


Spinola is despised by Portuguese 
workers. To them he represents ev- 
erything that they have been fighting 
against for the past two years. They 
know that Spinola stands for the re- 
turn of fascism. The fact that the 
right-wing leaders in the army felt 
confident enough to bring him back 
indicates the strength of their posi- 
tion inside the army and the present 
government. 

For although the present gov- 
ernment calls itself “socialist”, it is 
in truth controlled by the right-wing 
forces inside the army. To begin 
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d a 
partheid system through to 


with, Portugal’s president, General 
Eanes, is a former associate of 


. Spinola. And the new Minister of 


Defence and Minister of the In- 
terior are intimates of President 
Eanes. 
These men, and the interest of 
international capitalism which they 
represent, are giving the govern- 
ment of Socialist Party Prime 
Minister Mario Soares a trial run. 
But they recognize that under con- 
ditions of 50 per cent inflation a 
year, 20 per cent unemployment 
and a crumbling economy, Soares’ 
government will have little chance 
of controlling the still powerfu 
workers’ movement. 
Portuguese capitalism can only 
begin to get on its feet with an all-out 
attack on the living standards of the 
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the end. 


South Africa Explodes 


The Anger Grows and Apartheid Trembles 


THE BLACK PEOPLE of 
South Africa want their free- 
dom — and they want it now. 

So, while it took 16 years for 
the black townships to recover 
from the Sharpeville massacre 
of 1960, it took them barely a 
month to return to the offensive 
after the June uprisings. And, 
once again the flashpoint of the 
rebellion was the huge black 
township of Soweto just outside 
Johannesburg. 


PROTEST JAILINGS 


In June the young Soweto blacks 
had marched against the use of Af- 
rikaans (language of the white mas- 
ters) in the schools. 

On August 3, over 20,000 Soweto 
students marched in protest against 
the continued detention of hun- 
dreds of youngsters held in prison 
since the demonstrations six weeks 
ago. 

The students hoped to march 
peacefully to Johannesburg police 
station where many opponents of 
apartheid have been imprisoned 
and tortured. But, the South Afri- 
can police broke up the march with 
gunfire and a new round of black 

rebellion followed. 

This latest rebellion is particu- 
larly ominous for the white rulers of 
South Africa because of two impor- 


tant differences between it and the 
June uprising. 

First of all, the August rioting has 
not been confined to the Transvaal 


provinces of the northeast but has 


reached into the south as well — 
into the townships around 
Capetown. 

That difference is important be- 
cause no rebellion that is isolated to a 
single township or area, even if it is 
as massive as Soweto, can succeed. It 
is always possible for the regime’s 
forces to cut off all access into and 
out of the area and then to shoot and 
starve the people into submission. 


But while broadening the strug- 
gle geographically is necessary for 
success, it is not sufficient. Thus 
the importance of the second major 
difference between the June and 
August rebellions; namely, the at- 
tempt by the young Soweto blacks 
to gain the support of black work- 
ers. ` 


STUDENTS AND WORKERS 


Tens of thousands of young peo- 
ple stopped commuter trains, 
stoned cars and buses and burned 
the signal tower controlling trains 
that take 100,000 blacks to work in 
Johannesburg. Shouting black 
power slogans, they tried to per- 
suade train commuters to join their 


protest. 
The demonstrators called for 


all-out strike action from the black 
workers. And, on one day at least, 
more than half of the workers de- 
fied the threat of the sack from their 
employers and stayed at home. 


If the young black militants can 
continue to organise a real resistance 
movement among South Africa’s 
black workers, the results will be 


explosive. The workers are the only 
group who have the ability through 
strike action to paralyse the white 
economy. Combining that industrial 


_ muscle with the anger of the town- 


ships is guaranteed to blow apar- 
theid and capitalism in South Africa 
sky high. 


Suzanne Waterson 


left-wing officers in 


oncentr 


Antonio de Spinola 
workers, and that requires smash- 
ing the strength of the unions and the 
workers’ commissions inside the fac- 
tories. That is the job that the 
right-wing military leaders are pre- 
paring. They now have the help o 
Spinola who, after being jailed for 
two days, was set free. 


WORKERS’ POWER 


Portugal’s workers have, of 
course, faced two right wing coup 
-attempts before, and they will un- 
doubtedly be in the streets to fight 
another. 

In recent months, however, the 
fighting spirit of the workers has 
been eroded as a result of the grow- 
ing levels of unemployment and the 
right-wing offensive launched since 
November 25 of last year, when the 
government cracked down on the 
revolutionary left in the army. 

Despite the widespread mili- 
tancy of Portuguese workers, their 
strength has not been galvanized 
into a powerful revolutionary party 
that could organize a workers’ re- 
sions BY Many Ad. the rortuauese 
important sections of the re- 
volutionary left in the so-called 

the army. 

tempting to influence sections of the 
army rather than organizing the in- 
dependent power of the working 
class. At decisive moments, illusions 
in the left-wing of the military and 
the lack of an independent re- 
volutionary party of workers have 
blocked the Portuguese revolution in 
its drive towards socialism. 

With the right-wing consolidat- 
ing its strength for an all-out attack 
on the workers’ movement in Por- 
tugal, it is critical that re- 
volutionaries change their tack. 
They must press for the organiza- 
tion of a movement in the factories 
to resist the offensive of the right 
wing. And out of that movement 
they must construct a genuine re- 
volutionary workers’ party that can 
resolve the Portuguese revolution 
in the direction of workers’ power 
and socialism. 
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Polish Workers Under Attack 


HUNDREDS of workers have been 
arrested and thousands victimized 
in a massive crackdown in Poland 


following the massive strikes against . 


price increases a few weeks ago. 

Reports from Polish workers 
published in the French daily 
newspaper Rouge tell how the rep- 
ression began on the day of the 
strike. 


ARRESTS 


At one of the strike centres — the 
Ursus factory near Warsaw — 
workers lit bonfires in the streets to 
celebrate their victory over the 
government. 

“It was then’’, reports Rouge, 
“that the militia decided to inter- 
vene with brutal charges, systemat- 
ically hitting demonstrators with 


their batons, using tear gas and 
smoke bombs. Massive arrests 
began.” 

More than 1,000 arrests were 
made, 600 in Ursus and hundreds 
more in Radom. Not only demon- 
strators were arrested. Anyone in 
the area at the time was liable to be 
picked up. 


The arrests were followed by 
mass layoffs. More than 1,000 
workers were sacked from the 
Ursus factory alone out of a total 
workforce of 5,000. 

In the town of Plock, where 
workers had demonstrated behind 
red flags singing revolutionary 
songs, 150 workers were sacked 
from the oil refinery and 30 from a 
factory producing agricultural 
machinery. 


The well-known revolutionary 
dissident, Jacek Kuron, was 
drafted into the armed forces after 
sending an open letter to the Italian 
Communist Party appealing for ac- 
tion on behalf of the victimized 
workers. 


Kuron wrote of *‘an anti-worker 
terror.” He added: ‘“‘The June 
events are a sympton of a serious 
malaise in our society. All the re- 
sponsibility for this state of affairs 
falls on the state authorities, who 
have expropriated the working 
class and society as a whole of all 
forms of expression of opinion and 
defence of their interests.’ 


If any more proof that Poland has 
no resemblance to a socialist state 
was needed, these recent events and 
the words of Kuron provide it. 
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Auto Contract”76-The Fie 


ALL THE ELEMENTS exist for a 
September strike in the auto indus- 
try. Record company profits on the 
one hand, and deteriorating work- 
ing conditions, speed-up, losses in 
real income and government wage 
controls, on the other, all add uptoa 
bitter struggle as the contract cover- 
ing auto workers employed by the 
‘“‘Big Three’’ expires on September 
14, 

There is only one way a strike 
will be avoided — if the UAW ac- 
cepts a substandard contract and 
convinces the membership to take 
it. That situation can be avoided 
only if rank and file autoworkers 
are organized to force action on the 
key issues of wages, working con- 
ditions and job security. 


WAGES 


Autoworkers lost considerable 
ground to inflation in the life of their 
last contract. If they are restricted 

_ by the wage controls, they will lose 
even more in the 1976 contract. 

If the wage controls had been in 
effect during the life of the 1973 
contract, autoworkers would now 
be making 69 cents an hour less. 
The UAW, of course, is asking for 
a larger wage package, but they 
have done next-to-nothing to pre- 
pare the membership for an 
almost-certain AIB rollback. (Fora 
discussion of how to beat the AIB, 
see ‘‘Fighting the Wage Controls” 


below). 


_ JOB SECURITY 


Sn EAR ALY gy 


the performance of the UAW brass 


is NO more impressive. Early in the 
year, the UAW announced that its 


Do wages cause inflation? Will 
wage controls reduce unemp: 
loyment? Will they help the 
lower-paid workers? These and 
many other questions face 
workers Struggling against the 
wage controls day in and day 
out. 

The Workers’ Action 
pamphlet, Wage Controls and 
How to Fight Them, by David 
McNally answers these and 
many other important questions 
about the “Anti-Inflation” prog- 
ram. 

And in addition to Providing a 
Clear-cut analysis of the con- 
trols, the pamphiet Provides a 
Strategy for defeating them — a 
Strategy based on militant rank 
and file action. Finally, Wage 
Controls and How to Fight 
Them shows that in the long run 
the only solution to inflation, un- 
employment and the economic 
Crisis is socialism and workers’ 
control. * 

Order Wage Controls and 
How to Fight Them today for 75 
cents (postage included) from 
Workers’ Action Books, Box 
339, Station E, Toronto. 
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Strike action will be necessa 
and the federal government. 


chief bargaining goal was the 
achievement of greater job security 
by reducing work time. Most au- 
toworkers assumed that meant a 
fight for a shorter work week. 

But not the union leadership. In- 
stead, the UAW appears to be 
negotiating an attendance bonus 
scheme under which workers who 
turned in a full week of perfect at- 
tendance would be given a thirty 
minute bonus that would be stored 


in a ‘‘bank’’. After eight hours of 


‘‘bonus time’’ stored in the 
“bank”, a worker would be enti- 
attendance would provide a stun- 
ning four days off! 

This pathetic scheme has nothing 
in common with a Shorter work 
week. It is based on mar agement 


ter job security. The only demands 
that offer any guarantee of greater 
job security are those for thirty 
hours work for forty hours pay, or 
proposals for a four day week. 


WORKING CONDITIONS 


Working conditions in the plants 
further deteriorated under the last 
contract. Presently, the auto cor- 
porations are on a drive to increase 
production through speed-up, 
management harassment and 
forced overtime. 

To fight this drive, it is essential 
that autoworkers win real im- 
provements in working conditions 
in their local agreements and that 
they fight for an end to forced over- 
time and a freezing of production 
standards at the beginning of each 
model change. 

None of these gains will be won 
easily. But if the rank and file is 
organized and prepared for an all- 
out confrontation with the Anti- 
Inflation Board, they can be won. 


eeism, not on providing grea- 
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THE MAJOR OBSTACLE that 
Canadian autoworkers face in this 
year’s contract negotiations is the 
government-imposed wage controls. 

In order to boost investment in 
Canadian manufacturing, the gov- 
ernment is on a campaign to drive 
down the wages of Canadian work- 
ers in order to make investment in 


Weise raidat tiy 
option for corporations. One of 
their chief targets in this campaign 
is the autoworkers. 

Since the auto industry is the 


turing industry and since autowor_ 
kers’ wage increases Set the gains 
for large sections of workers, the 
success or failure of the 
government's campaign hinges on 
their attack on the UAW. 

This means that the government 
will attempt to break Wage parity 
between Canadian and American 
autoworkers. This would open the 
UAW up to a full-scale attack on 
autoworkers. 


BREAK PARITY 


By breaking wage parity, the goy- 
ernment would undermine the 
Strength of the union and put the 
Corporations in a position where 
they could launch an attack on union 
security and working conditions 
with great ease. 

The UAW leadership, of course, 
claims that it will fight to preserve 
parity. Speaking on August 19 in 
Toronto, Leonard Woodcock, In- 
ternational President of the UAW, 
Stated that the union was prepared 
“if necessary, to make wage parity 
a strike issue.” 


Auto Companies Enjoy 


Record 


IN THIS year’s negotiations, the 
auto companies are likely to resort to 
their old trick of claiming that they 
just can’t afford the wage demands 
of the UAW. But a quick look at the 
profits the “Big Three” have been 
rolling in this year makes it clear 
that the money is there. 

At the end of July, GM, Ford and 
Chrysler announced their second 
quarter of 1976 profits — the an- 
nouncements were astounding. 

Leader of the pack, as always, 
was GM with a record earned pro- 
fits in the quarter of $909 million. 


Profits 


Ford followed with its Own second 
quarter record of $442 million. 
Then came Chrysler with $155 mill- 
ion for the quarter, also a record for 
that company. 

Combined, these profits added 
up to a phenomenal $1.5 billion for 
the quarter which led economists to 
Predict arecord year of $4.5 billion, 
to be followed by even higher earn- 
ings in 1977. 

Autoworkers would do well to 
Keep these facts in mind when the 
time comes to vote on a company 
wage offer for the next three years. 
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But like so many promises of the 
UAW leadership, this one carries a 
hollow ring. Canadian autoworkers 
well remember the 1970 strike 
when Woodcock also promised to 
back the Canadian district in the 
fight to win full wage parity. 


After striking General Motors for 
se~cral weeks, Woodcock asked 


work before parity had been won. 
Canadian autoworkers had to stay 
out on their own for three more 
weeks to win 


Diii 
Parity. 
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IT’S NEGOTIATION TIME again, 
and for those of us working in the 
plants, that spells trouble. No in- 
formation about negotiations is 
being provided to the ordinary 
worker, and at the same time we are 
facing speed-up and harassment. 
Most autoworkers have no idea 
what their ' Tepresentatives’’ are 


doing in the bargaining meetings. | 


The reason for this lies in the 
bureaucratic and undemocratic 
Structure of the UAW. 


WORLD OF THEIR OWN 


The full-time officials in the UAW 
live in a world entirely cut off from 
the conditions faced by the rank and 
file autoworker. These bureaucrats 
distrust the rank and file. They like 
to run their own show regardless of 
the needs of their members and 
without their interference. 

They like to keep the ordinary 
member cut off from the *‘compli- 
cated” affairs of running the union. 
That way, they hope, we won't 
demand a say in those affairs. 

The Canadian section of the 
UAW is manned by Dennis 
McDermott and his self-appointed 
sub-regional directors. This ena- 
bles a small circle of full-time, 
privileged officials to entirely 
dominate union life. 


LOCAL OFFICIALS 


Any dissident loca] Officials who 
don’t toe the McDermott line are 
quickly frozen out as the Interna- 
tional representatives refuse to 
fight for the grievances which that 
local passes on to him. 

The International reps directly 
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ry if auto workers are to wring a decent contract out of the corporations Improved working conditions 


Fighting Wage 


There is no reason that autowor- 
kers should put any more stock in 
Woodcock’s promises this year. 
And there is the danger that in 
order to avoid having to fight the 
Canadian government, the UAW 
will negotiate an inadequate con- 


tract inside the wage guidelines. 
Two ingredients are necessary to 


- tan “autoworkers 
being put down at the hands of the 
wage controls, either by an AIB 
rollback or a UAW sell-out. The 


first is a strong, organized rank and 


affect the affairs of the rank and file 
UAW member, yet we have no 
control over them since they are all 
appointed. 

The whole structure is set up so 
that any rank and file initiative and 
any dissention is quickly squashed. 
Any anti-McDermott forces are 
swiftly moved against. And if freez- 
ing them out by refusing to handle 
their grievances doesn’t work, 
there’s always the bureaucracy’s 
final weapon — trusteeship over the 
local. 


A BEGINNING 


The only possible solution to this 
bureaucratic nightmare is a 
thorough overhaul of the union to 
bring it under rank and file control. 
That won’t be easy, of course, but 
it’s a fight that can and must be 
launched. And this year’s negotia- 
tions — and possible strike — offer 
a good starting point. 

During these negotiations, 
workers on the line, in maintenance 
and skilled trades must begin to 
demand information and answers. 
We mut demand reports on negoti- 
ations and regular meetings — in 
short, we must be prepared to raise 
hell. i 
Only with a fire underneath them 
will the union bureaucrats be forced 
into a half-hearted fight. And then 
we can use the rank and file organi- 
zation around this set of negotiations 
to begin to increase the power and 
control of the membership inside 
their own union. If we don’t do it, 
nobody will. 


AN member, Local 303, UAW 


uid be a key issue in this year’s auto bargaining. 


Controls 


file in the UAW prepared to reject 
any contract proposal that does not 
meet the basic demands on wages, 
working conditions and job sec- 


Ideally, this would mean timing a 
general strike to coincide with any 
attempt by the AIB to roll back the 
autoworkers agreement. This kind 


by Phil Vincente 

UAW Local 707 
THEY’RE TURNING the screws at 
Ford assembly plants. 
Ford Motor Company strategists 
are preparing to launch an all-out 
war against General Motors. They 
are aiming to steal GM's customers 
in the full-size market and become 
the largest automaker in the world 
— a position Ford hasn't held since 
their last big marketing battle in the 
‘20s. 

What choice will production 

workers face during this once-in- 
a-generation taste of “‘free enter- 


prise’? Broken backs or the Want 
Ads. 


PLANTS, NOT SHOWROOMS 


urity. 

The second ingredient is labour 
solidarity. The UAW is the largest 
and most powerful group of workers 


negotiating this year. If anyone can ~ 


beat the Trudeau government, they 
can. But to do so and defeat the wage 
controls, they will need the full back- 
ing of the rest of the labour move- 
ment. — 


I 


H 


| Wage 


increase in the AIF. 


3 
& 
2. The Cost of Living Allowance: 

The allowance is now one cent for every 3 rise in the Consumer 
: Price Index. If the CPI was an accurate indicator of inflation this 
Í formula would have recovered only 80 per cent of what autoworkers 
Í lost to inflation over the last contract. In fact, it is not accurate 
é because the CPI does not fully take account of the cost of things like 
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76 Contract 
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THE UAW’S WAGE DEMANDS are based on two factors. The 
first one is an annual improvement factor (AIF) which is based on 
the concept that autoworkers deserve improvement in their living 
standards when management improves its productivity. The second 
is a cost of living allowance tie 
Federal government’s wage guidelines also divide wages into these 
two factors — an annual productivity increase and other increases 
(COLA and fringes). What are the UAW’s wage demands in °76 and 
how would they be affected by the wage controls? 


THE UNION’S DEMANDS 


1. The Annual Improvement Factor: 

For the last two contracts the AIF has been three per cent per 
year. The auto corporations refuse to release productivity figures. 
But it is commonly known that productivity increases in the indus- 
try have greatly exceeded three per cent. The UAW is asking for an 


of action could shut down the entire 
economy and almost certainly spell 
the end of the Trudeau wage con- 
tro 

-Fo SOT. 

negotiations are the most important 


The real battle will be fought out 
in the plants, not the showrooms — 
over the implementation of Ford’s 
new ‘‘Corrosion Program’’. 


- s hit the paint departments in tne 
in several years for the Canadian same way that the Delta Program 
labour movement. The autoworkers hit body-build a few years ago. 


deserve 1 
cluding suspensions and firings for 
those who don’t meet their new job 
requirements under the speed-up. 


RUSTY CARS 


Ford has launched the program 
in an effort to counter the bad pub- 
licity it has received from the 
multi-million dollar lawsuit against 
it for producing rusty cars — a 
problem that has reduced it to third 
place sales in Canada after GM and 
Chrysler. 

The Corrosion Program may 
counter the publicity, but it will do 
nothing to prevent rust. Most cars 
have rusted metal plates even be- 
fore they reach the paint shop, with 
the priming coat sprayed right over 
the rust. The ‘‘quality’’ of work 
done by painters and sealers will 
: have no effect whatsoever. 

oe The company knows the source 
ae of rust as fully as anyone. And they 


Controls and Auto 


d to the consumer price index. The 


increase. 


2. The Cost of Living Allowance: 


lose more ground to inflation. In 


by autoworkers since the controls 


eight per cent. 


The union’s demands will place 


a fight against the AIB. 
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Wages 


gasoline, rent and food — items that weigh heavily on workers’ 
budgets and that have been particularly hard hit by inflation. The 
UAW is asking for an improvement in this formula. 


THE WAGE CONTROLS PROVISIONS 


Rusty 
Dirty 


know that the Corrosion Program 
cannot eliminate it. The fact is, 
they do not want to solve the rust 
problem. It would cut down on pro- 
fits drastically. 


, So what exactly does Ford want 
to get out of this Program? 


SALES BATTLE 


U ae OL AUU A V 4 G P 
they cannot beat competition from 
foreign makes, which have taken 


way with UP to 25 per cent of the North 
= 3 —~ — = a ; ‘ ic an mé rket . Thei 2 0 tation is 


foreign market through exports. 
(They currently export only about 
five per cent of total North Ameri- 
can production). 

Penetration of the international 
markets means the end of large cars 
in this continent and an inter- 
nationalization of car designs. 

And this is the reason behind the 
‘Corrosion Program’. The com- 
panies have earned profits of 7 to8 
per cent on large cars, where Euro- 
pean makers take only 3 to 4 per 
cent on the compact models. 

Naturally, Ford, GM, and 
Chrysler intend fully to maintain 
their 7to 8 per cent profit rate. And 
there’s only one place they can 
make up the difference. 


SHOP-FLOOR ATTACK 


Only by squeezing out more work 
for less pay, eliminating jobs 


Lees a Oe 


ij. The Annual Improvement Factor: 
The wage controls provide for a two per cent annual productivity 


and four per cent in each of the three years of the controls. In effect, 
these absolute percentages put a cap on the COLA. If inflation just 


The wage controls provide for cost of living increases of eight, six 
remains the same as it did in the last three years, autoworkers would 


fact, inflation will probably go 


higher in the next three years. Furthermore, COLA increases won 


went into effect on October 13, 


i 
1975 will be rolled in on the base as a part of the first year increase. 
Also any fringes won in the contract would be counted toward the x 


it well outside the guidelines and 


could result in a rollback, unless autoworkers are prepared to wage 
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through automation and speed-up, 
and giving each production worker 
more to do, can the corporations 
maintain their exorbitant profits. 

This can be accomplished only 
through a full-scale, industry-wide 
attack on their workforce. 

Ford’s **Corrosion Program™ — 
sham that it is— is simply the open- 
ing battle of a concerted war on the 


It will rival even the massive 
speed-up of the fifties with long- 
term layoffs, job redefinitions, 
overtime, and weakening of the 

aim is to double *‘pro- 
ductivity’? per worker — in other 
words. double the rate at which we 
produce profits for the company. 


FIGHTING BACK 


In the face of this war, the cur- 
rent strategy of the UAW officials 
is totally impotent. They fear 
mobilizing the membership more 
than they fear the consequences of 
this attack. 

With Ford as the probable target 
for a strike in mid-September, the 
Oakville local has called no mem- 
bership meetings for July, August, 
or the first two weeks of September 
to prepare contingency plans for 
the strike. And, as reported last 


issue, the local has $25,000 for beer | 


money at picnics, but only $3,000 
to wage a local strike. 

And in addition to contract 
negotiations, the UAW has failed 
to take on the explosive issue of 
overtime. 

As a producer of Ford’s full-size 
cars, the Oakville plant will be fac- 
ing compulsory overtime consis- 
tently for months ahead. It is a 
strategic plant for the Ford versus 
GM marketing battle. 

Left to their own devices, rank 
and file Oakville workers have re- 
sponded to the overtime with 
heavy abstenteeism on Fridays. 


These Friday afternoon ‘*sick- : 


ies” show the rank and file where 
our power lies: on the shop floor. 
But they haven’t succeeded in end- 
ing the 48-hour week — the missing 
ingredient is organization. 


The corporations and their gov- 
ernment are organized to defeat us 
in this contract battle. We must be 
better organized behind a winning 
strategy, or we'll be paying for 
years. 

We need to forge solid links now 
on the shop-floor and with trade un- 
ionists in other plants. Together we 
can force our union to back us up 
with every weapon we’ve got. 


SE 


WHY í 
SOCIALISM 


“No government has ever 
been as democratic as 
that created by the work- 
ers revolution in Russia 
in 1917. Unfortunately., 
that noble experiment in 
mass democracy was 
crushed.” 


“SOCIALISM MEANS workers collec- 
tively and democratically running society . 
for the use of human beings, not private 
profit.” 

That’s the way we summarized 
socialism in this column last issue. Unfor- 
tunately, the popular image of socialism is 
quite different. “Look at Russia!”’, many 
workers say as if to dismiss the very possi- 
bility of socialist democracy. . 

And beyond a doubt, the widespread 
idea that Russia is a ‘‘socialist state” has 
done more damage to the real socialist 
cause than any other fact. 

Russia today is a totalitarian dictatorship 
— an oppressive society run by a small, 
privileged elite. It wasn’t always that way, 
however. For a few short years Russia was 
the freest and most democratic society on 
earth. 

In February of 1917, the masses of Rus- 
sia overthrew the centuries-old Tsarist re- 
gime. In its place, a new capitalist govern- 


Ri 
y 


ment was created. 
This government; however, could not 
meet the most basic demands of the work- 


ers and peasants for an end to the war, and 


a decent and secure life. The demands of 
the masses of Russian people were sum- 
med up in the slogan of the revolutionary 
party, the Bolsheviks, for: ‘‘Bread, Peace 
and Land!” 


REVOLUTION OF 1917 


The Bolsheviks understood, however, 
that these basic needs could not be met under 
the capitalist regime. Only a new socialist 
society could give land to the peasants, con- 
trol of the factories to the workers, and bring 
an end to the war. 

By October of 1917, the majority of Rus- 
sian workers supported the socialist prog- 
ram of the Bolsheviks. Under their direc- 
tion, the capitalist regime was overthrown 
and replaced with a socialist state based on 


Russia? There’s Nothing 
Socialist About It! 


mass democratic councils of workers and 
peasants. 


SOCIALIST DEMOCRACY 


These councils, known as soviets, were 
the basic form of government in Russia 
after the revolution. Based in the factories, 
neighbourhoods and villages, they elected 
delegates to national congresses who in 
turn elected a permanent governing coun- 
cil. : 


It was in this way that the great leaders of 
the Russian revolution, like Lenin and 
Trotsky, were elected. At any time they 
could be recalled by the Russian people or 
their delegates. 


No government has ever been as democ- 
ratic as that created by the workers’ re- 
volution in Russia in 1917. Unfortunately, 
that noble experiment in mass democracy 
was crushed. 

The new government was hem- 
med in and surrounded — by 


Racism 


I read the article on the Olympic 
Games in Nazi Germany in your 
August issue, and it sparked me to 
write to you about racism. 
racism was manifested in its most 
blatant form in the oppression of 
non-white, non-German people. But 
racism is also manifested in more 
subtle ways in our everyday lives, as 
I have discovered at my workplace. 


I am an office worker and recent 
immigrant from Europe. I work 
with an immigrant w6man from 
Jamaica who has three years of 
Seniority in the place, whereas | 
have just started to work there. 
Both of us work for an elderly white 
woman of conservative upper mid- 
dle class background who has 
turned out to be a racist of the worst 
sort. 


Our boss likes me because I am 
white and European and dislikes 
Mary who is black and Jamaican. 
This ‘‘lady”’ constantly praises my 
work in Mary’s presence and points 
out Mary’s mistakes in my presence. 

In addition, tasks that would be- 
long to Mary because of her senior- 
ity are given to me on the grounds 
that I have ‘‘a better understand- 
ing’’ of the work. Filing, sorting 
and alphabetizing are considered 
Suitable tasks for Mary but not for 


= Abortion 


Dear Workers’ Action, 

Just a letter to inform you of the 
““quality’’ abortion service offered 
in the City of Hamilton. This little 
blurb was in the personal column of 
the Spectator. 


Abortion immediately? Who are 
they trying to kid? The phone 
number is long distance, so obvi- 
ously they’re not advocating im- 
mediate abortion available in this 
city. Before they put in that ad, it 
used to be a Detroit counselling 
service. 

Working women sure as hell don’t 
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white and Canadian. 


hospitals that 
(there are five 
Most women (excluding 
women, of course) literally have to 
go through a tribunal just to get a 
consent. 


Workers’ Action 
would like to hear 
from you. Send let- 
ters to Box 339, Sta- 


tion E, Toronio. 


4110. 

At the same time, the boss has 
used a great deal of effort to get a 
promotion for another woman in 
the office who has the Same senior- 


By directing her favourtism at 
me and the other white workers, 
the boss uses us as tools to put 
down Mary. As Mary told me her- 


Dear Workers’ Action: 

I thought you’d like to know that 
the picketers at Wagstaffe Foods 
were pleased with the article you 
ran on their strike in last month’s 
issue of your Paper. 


In the article itself they found a 
couple of factual minor factual mis- 
takes. But there were no objections 
to the photograph. Everyone 
thought it-was great and all the 
workers hurried to find themselves 
in it. The workers, mostly immig- 


newspaper regularly now. 


As for the strike itself, it ended in 
early August. The new one year con- 
tract gives production workers a 47 
cents-an-hour increase retroactive 
to February 1. But, until the 
rules on the agreement, workers will 
only see 36 cents added on to the base 
rate of $3.60. 

The settlement, in short, was not 


In this city, there are only two 
perform abortions 
major hospitals). 
the rich 


Working women, whether we 


like it or not, are forced to have 
abortions simply because our 
wages are often not enough for us 
to survive on. Never mind having 
enough to bring up a child. 


“she also does all in her po 
make sure we don’t Stand together 


rant women, will probably buy the. 


years’ I worked for her.” 
Not only does 


fact that we are 


immigrants and 


4S, DU 


by cultivating her ideas of white 
supremacy amongst us. 


Under capitalism all workers are 


teaidy io 
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SLES WORKERS 


ON STRIKE od 


wage 


great. But, despite that, morale at 


and Birth 


have the time or money to travel all 
over the country to get an abortion. 


As for the side effects, we’re guilt 
tripped into believing we’re doing 
something ‘‘murderous’’. The fact 
is, we’ve been indoctrinated into be- 
lieving our only role is to bear and 
rear children. 

Abortion facilities are rotten. 
When I had an abortion, I spent the 
time before and after in the mater- 
nity ward. Those are not exactly 
the Surroundings you’d want to be 
exposed to. Frankly, it’s disgust- 
ing. 

Obviously, abortions are not an 
answer to adequate birth control. 


the boss use the 


er to 
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Affects Us A 


Self: “Nota word of gratitude have 
I heard from her during all these 


explo 
blacks, 
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Toronto 
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ON STRIKE 


Food and Allied Workers members 
employed by Canadian Canners. 
And that means a good opportunity 
for a united struggle. 

Judy Warner 
-Hamilton 


You’d think with all the money 
they’re making off our backs, they’d 
come up with a decent method of 
birth control that’s not destructive 
to our health. 

But then, we know better — the 
rich, the ruling class would rather 
have us produce more children to 
keep the factories running and 
create more profits. 


I'd really appreciate other 
women writing in, because | know 
I'm not the only one getting the 
Short end of the stick. 

In the struggle for all workers. 


ut, as my workplace ex- 
perience shows, some of us, such as 
are oppressed more than 
others. By maintaining and cultivat- 


Control 


capitalism. The armies of 14 
capitalist nations intervened to 
crush the socialist state. The 


“economy collapsed. 


Socialist Russia was bled white 
by these events. In order to hold 
the country together, the ruling 
Bolshevik Party was forced to take 
total command of the society. 


Enormous pressures pushed the 
Bolsheviks in the direction of single 
party rule. The state machine ex- 
panded and a bureaucracy began to 
develop. Many of the original Bol- 

aks e growth of this 
bureaucracy, but it continued to 
consolidate nonetheless. 


Shortly after Lenin died in 1924, 


ii gee Eauctacy. now led by Sta- 
in g 


an to crush the Bolshevik 
Party itself. Old revolutionaries 
were exiled, imprisoned and mur- 
dered. 


STALINISM 


By the end of the 1920s, the Stalin 
bureaucracy had stifled all voices of 
Opposition and transformed the 
Socialist state into a state controlled 
by a powerful ruling class. Not 
socialism, but a newe bureaucratic 
dictatorship existed in Russia. 


Russia’s masters. however, held 
on to the label of “socialism” in 
order to disguise the exploitative 
tyranny they had Created, much the 
way the US government describes 
its actions as ‘protecting the free 
world’’. 


MYTH 


The ruling classes of both the 
“communist” countries and the 
western capitalist countries profit 
by the myth that socialism exists in 
Russia. 


The Russian ruling class claims 
that it works in the interests of 
equality and socialist democracy, 
The capitalist rulers in the West, on 
the other hand, benefit by spread- 
ing the myth that socialism means 
the miserable, oppressive society 
that exists in Russia. 


But the truth about socialism will 
be revealed when workers in both 
the East and the West take power in 
their own name to build a democra- 
tic society based on the rule of the 
masses of working people. Then it 
will be made clear that socialism is 
about freedom and equality, not the 
dictatorship of any elite. 


THE WORLD of 1917 was a world alive with rebellion.. Popular 


perished on the battlefields of the First Werld War — a war fought 
only to protect the profits of their capitalist masters. 

This mass hatred of a system that offered nothing but an endless chain of 
misery and unemployment, war and oppression, exploded as the war drew 
to a close. Huge working class upheavals and popular rebellions shook 
Russia in 1917, Germany, Hungary and Bavaria in 1918, Italy in 1920. 


hatred of the capitalist system burst forth as millions of workers | 


These upheavals represented the 
coming together of many struggles 
against oppression: the struggles of 
workers for control of their factories 
and their livelihoods, of soldiers for 
an end to a barbaric war, of peasants 
for land, and of oppressed nations 
for an end to foreign domination. 
But despite the great force and pas- 
sion of these struggles, in only one 
country did they lead to victory for 
the masses of people — in Russia 
with the mighty socialist revolution 
of 1917. 

The second volume of Tony 
Cliff s political biography of Lenin, 
Lenin Volume 2: All Power to the 
Soviets, is all about the decisive fac- 
tor in the Russian revolution, the 
factor that turned the spontaneous 
rebellion of the Russian workers 
and peasants into the conscious act 
of socialist revolution. As Cliff 
$ aptly demonstrates, that critical 
factor was the existence of a mass 
revolutionary party — the Bol- 
Shevik Party under the leadership 
of Lenin. 


LENIN AS LEADER 


In order to show the true charac- 
ter of the Bolshevik Party as a pro- 
foundly democratic party of re- 


èj ary Wo cers, Cliff has first 


to ATIE of the worst myths 
spread about Lenin and the Bol- 
sheviks. 

He shows, for instance, that the 
Bolshevik Party was anything but 


the blind tool in Lenin’s hands that 


both Stalinist and anti-communist 
historians portray it as. Cliff shows 
that even when the revolution first 
burst out in February of 1917, the 
Bolshevik Party had 20,000 mem- 
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David McNally reviews 
Volume 2 of Tony Cliff's 
biography of Lenin 


bers and that several months later, 
prior to the workers taking power, 
its membership had grown to more 
than 250,000 — nearly one worker 
in every ten in manufacturing in- 
dustry. 

These tens of thousands of 
workers had to argue their politics 
day-in and day-out with their 
workmates. Further, inside the 
Party they vigourously debated the 
Party’s approach to the burning 
questions of the day. On many oc- 
casions, Lenin’s point of view was 
in a clear minority within the Party 
membership. 

In most cases, however, it was 
Lenin’s point of view that indicated 
the correct direction for the Bol- 
sheviks and the revolutionary 
struggle. As Cliff shows, it was 
Lenin’s experience in building a 
revolutionary party and his pro- 
found revolutionary convictions 
that enabled him to play a decisive 
leadership role at the head of the 
Bolshevik Party, which in turn 
stood at the hena of a powerful 
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Lenin’s ai skill as a re- 
volutionary leader, Cliff s account 
shows, was his ability to learn from 
the struggles of the oppressed. 

From the battles of the industrial 
workers against their vicious emp- 
loyers, Lenin developed the Bol- 
sheviks support for workers’ control 
of the factories. From the fights of 
the peasants against their landlords, 


‘he developed the clear-cut position 


Lenin addrennes i mass workers’ aliy. 


of every eere to s 


917: The year the workers 
of Russia took power 


Mass democratic workers meetings were held continually in early years of the Russian revolution. 


of land for the peasants. And from 
the great struggles of the oppressed 
nationalties, such as the Finns and 
Ukranians, for into rights, 


determination. 


Perhaps the most important part 
of Cliffs book is the section on 
Lenin’s views on the state. Taking 
up the analysis developed by Marx, 
Lenin stressed that a workers’ re- 
volution had to abolish the oppres- 
sive state apparatus that rules over 
the masses of people and replace it 
with a new state based on the or- 
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ganized power of the people from 

below. 
For Lenin it was the creation of 
such a state, the establishment of 
ist d racy, which was 


rt socialist democ 
- decisive in the overthrow of 


capitalism. To those who saw the 
essence of socialism in the 
nationalization of industry, Lenin 
had a clear response: ** The impor- 
tant thing will not even be the con- 
fiscation of capitalists’ property, 
but country-wide, all embracing 
workers’ control...."" 


SOCIALIST DEMOCRACY 


Time and again, Lenin made clear 
the key link between socialism and 
mass democracy — without the one, 
he argued, the other would remain 
impossible. To those whe doubted 
the ability of ordinary working peo- 
ple to run ‘‘complicated affairs’’ of 
government, Lenin answered with 
supreme confidence in the creative 
abilities of the masses: ‘‘The con- 
scientious, bold, universal move to 
hand over administrative work to 
proletarians and semi-proletarians 
will arouse such unprecedented re- 
volutionary enthusiasm among the 
people....that much that seemed 
impossible to our narrow, old 
bureaucratic forces will become pos- 
sible for the millions.” 


It was this bold revolutionary 
principle that inspired the Bol- 
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ON TV TODAY, the most popular prog- 
rams with young people are the cop 
shows. Starsky and Hutch t-shirts are a 
big seller; and a favourite topic of con- 
versation among kids is the latest exploit 
of their favourite supercop. 

The forerunners of all the cool cops 
were the three members of the Mod 
Squad. A former thief, a disillusioned 
rich kid and a hooker’s daughter joined 
forces to defeat crime — and avoid a 
few years in the slammer. The squad 
was young, sensitive, hip and always in 
trouble with their boss for “‘not going by 


the book”. 


The Mod Squad is still around in re- 
runs competing with the new heroes of 
prime time such as Kojak and Baretta. 


Not just kids, but adults too, like 
Kojak. He’s sophisticated, cynical and 
a sharp dresser. His best friends are 
bookies and pimps. And, under the hard 
exterior, he really does care. 


Caring is also a trademark of Baretta, 
a former street punk turned cop who 
works in the Barrio of Los Angeles and- 
still dresses like one of the people. 


Cool 


That's because he’ s concerned about 
those people — so much so that he al- 
ways looks like he’s about to cry. 


All this glorification of cops is not an 
accident, of course. It’s a response to 
the conflicts of the late 60s when young 
people demonstrating for civil rights 
and against the Vietnam War disco- 
vered what cops are really all about. 
Chicago 1968 was probably the clearest 
demonstration of how much real cops 
care. 


Through such conflicts young people 


Cops 


began to realize that cops are hired to` 
‘serve the government and protect the 
property and privileges of the rich. 
“*Caring”’ about people is not part of the 
job description. 

_ But it’s important that we think it is, if 
the ruling class is to protect its interests. 
And so we get the Starsky’s and Hutch’s 
of this world to prevent another genera- 
tion of young people from seeing what 


cops are really like and just whose side 


they’re really on. 
Ellen Salzburg 


shevik Party in the Russian revolu- 
tion and which enabled it to move 
forward to socialism where nearly 
every other party pulled up short. 
Sadly, it was the lack of similar re- 
volutionary parties in other coun- 
tries that led to the demise of the 
revolution in Russia. 

Isolated, surrounded by 
Capitalist corruption, forced to de- 
fend itself against foreign interven- 
tion and economic devastation, the 
socialist state degenerated until it 
was crushed by a new bureaucracy 
led by Stalin. That development, 
and Lenin’s fight against it, will un- 
doubtedly be the subject of the 
third volume of Cliff's biography, 
which will be much awaited. 

In the meantime, we have this 
brilliant volume which traces one of 
the noblest chapters in the history of 
humanity. It is a handbook for mod- 
ern revolutionaries, for everyone 
who wants to continue the journey 
begun by Lenin, the Bolsheviks and 
the Russian workers in 1917. 


Tony Cliff: 


LENIN 


Volume 2 | 
Power to the Soviets 


Order Volume 2 of st Tony ¢ Cliff's 
political biography of Lenin 
today. Send $7 to Workers’ 
Action Books, Box 339, Sta- 
tion E, Toronto. 
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STAND FOR 


The International Socialists is a revolutionary socialist organiza- 
tion open to all those who accept our basic principles and are willing 
to work as a member of our organization to achieve them. These 
principles are : ES 


INDEPENDENT WORKING CLASS ACTION 

Socialism must be achieved by the independent action of the 
working class. The liberation of the working class can only be won 
by the struggles of workers themselves. 


| REVOLUTION NOT REFORM . 
Capitalism is based on the exploitation of working people. No 
attempts to reform the system can do away with this exploitation. 
The only way workers can come to control society and create a 
society based on freedom and a decent life for all is through revolu- 
tion. | 


WORKERS’ STATE NOT CAPITALIST STATE 

The state is an instrument of capitalist class rule. The present 
parliament, army, police and courts serve the interests of the 
capitalists. The working class cannot use this state to build 
socialism. The capitalist state must be destroyed and replaced by a 
workers’ state based on workers’ councils elected at the workplace. 


WORK IN THE MASS ORGANIZATIONS OF THE WORKING 
CLASS. 

We believe in working in all mass organizations of the working 
class. In particular, we work in the trade unions in order to make 
them fighting organizations of workers against the bosses. We work 
to build the struggles of the trade unions and to bring them under 
rank and file control. 


A REVOLUTIONARY WORKERS’ PARTY 

To achieve socialism the most militant members of the working 
class have to organize themselves into a revolutionary socialist 
party so that they can act collectively and provide leadership in the 
working class movement. The activity of the International 
Socialists is directed to the building of such a party by fighting to 
Strengthen the self-confidence, organization and socialist con- 
sciousness of the working class. 


SOCIALISM FROM BELOW 

Socialism means workers’ power--the self government of the 
working class through its own democratic organizations. workers’ 
councils. The bureaucratically-controlled societies of Russia and 
China and the other so-called ‘Communist’ countires are not 
socialist. The working class is not vente! l in these countries aud _ 
its control can only be achieved throu working class revolution. — 


INTERNATIONALISM 

The working class is an international class and socialism must be 
an international system. We fight for solidarity with workers and 
oppressed people of all countries. We support the right of all nations 
to self-determination and unconditionally support all those fighting 
imperialism. We support the Struggle against American imperialism 
in Canada. We oppose all forms of Canadian imperialism. 


WE FIGHT 


For rank and file control of the trade unions. No secret negotiations. All contracts to be voted on by 
mass membership meetings. For rank and file controlled committees to lead the struggle when union 
officials refuse to fight. For rank and file Opposition caucuses in all unions in order to achieve militant, 
democratic unions. 

For class struggle unionism. Business unionism defends the priveleges of the union bureaucrats. not 
the interests of the rank and file, The rank and file must transform their unions into fighting class 
organizations. 

Against all anti-labour legislation. Against ali restrictions on the right to strike, picket or boycott. 

Against unemployment, layoffs and speed-up. 30 hours work for 40 hours pay to fight unemploy- 
ment. We demand the right to a job at union wages for everyone. Organize the unorganized. 
Nationalize all shut-downs without compensation and under workers’ control. 

Against imperialism--East or West. Against all nuclear weapns and imperialist alliances such as 
NATO and the Warsaw pact. For unconditional support to all national liberation mos ements against 
imperialism. We oppose American imperialism in Canada and Canadian imperialism inthe Third 
World. 

For the right of self-determination for Quebec. We oppose the oppression of Quebec by English 
Canadian colonialism. We support all those fighting against English Canadian oppression of Quebec. 

Against all forms of sexual discrimination and oppression. We fight for complete social. economic 
and political equality of women. Free quality daycare, birth control and abortion. Fora working class 
women’s liberation movement. End discrimination against gay people. 

Against racism. We fight against all racist ideas and practices. We stand for werking class action 
against racist and fascists organizations and practices. We oppose all immigration controls and al 
attempts by the ruling class to blame immigrants for the problems of capitalism. 


INTERNATIONAL 
SOCIALISTS 


If you agree with the views expressed in this 
paper and would like more information, or 
would like to join the International Socialists, 
send this form to 

International Socialists 

Box 339 

Station E 
Toronto, Ontario 


Trade Union 
A a E 
Address 

SO OTET t ai apheenetierteyenscinsssiapalimicianasipaainijniitsomssicbioasicbuin 
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change society. 


British students protesting unemploym 
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ent. Students must unite with working class in order to 
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Students and the 


THE VIET NAM WAR gave rise to 
the last great wave of student 
radicalism. In London, in Berkeley, 
in Tokyo and in Paris, there were 
mass demonstrations and occupa- 
tions of university campuses. And, 
in May 1968, student protests in 
Paris even triggered off a massive 
general strike. 

In English Canada, the last big 
protest rally saw 5000 protesting 
the Kent State murders and the 
American invasion of Cambodia. 
Police on horseback charged the 


and numerous injuries and arrests 
were the result. 

In the midst of all this activism, 
some left groups got so caught up in 
the enthusiasm of ‘student 
radicalism that they forgot the cen- 
trality of the working class in the 
creation of socialism. Some even 
talked about a student vanguard 
that would transform universities 


into ‘‘red bases” from which they. 


could launch guerrilla warfare 
against capitalism. 


onsulate in Toronto 


Since 1970, things have been 
much quieter on the student front 
as students turned inward and 
away from political activism. In the 
last few years, it has been the work- 
ing class which has been forced to 
take on the government. The fight 
has centred on the attacks on 
workers’ jobs and their standard of 
living. 


-WORKER ACTIVISM 


In the field of education. for in- 


and 
against the increasing work loads 
and lower pay. In 1973, 40,000 On- 
tario teachers marched on Queen’s 
Park .to protest anti-union legisla- 
tion put forward by the Davis gov- 
ernment. 

Students, however, were not 
completely quiescent in the face of 
wage controls and social service 
cutbacks. They staged several 
large protest rallies against the 
education cutbacks of the past 
year. 


Blow for Blow 


RADICAL FILMS are sometimes 
considered boring and condescend- 


ing. However, Blow For Blow, a 


film about the occupation of a tex- 
tile factory by its workers. could 
never be called either. 


The film was conceived by a group 
of women textile workers to tell the 
story of the occupation of their fac- 
tory. The writing, directing and act- 
ing was all done by the women them- 
selves, based upon their own experi- 
ences. 


STRUGGLE ESCALATES 


In the beginning of the film the 
audience is made to feel the ten- 
sion, boredom and repression of 


the assembly line. On the line, the 


women develop a deep hatred for 
both their boss and their do-nothing 
trade union ‘‘leaders’’. 


As the struggle escalates, the 
women are forced to take more and 
more militant action against a vici- 


A Workers’ Film 


ous Company using the full force of 
the police against them. 


FIGHTING SEXISM 


As the women occupy their fac- 
tory they find that they are not only 
taking on a vicious company and the 
police, but they are also forced to 
take on the sexism of their own hus- 
bands. Humorous scenes occur 
when the men are forced to stay 
home and look after the kids — 
scenes that drive home the point that 
sexism can hold back the real strug- 
gles of workers. 

In the end the strike is successful 
because of the unity of the strikers 
and their ability to win popular 
support from the rest of the fac- 
tories in their area. 

Blow For Blow is loaded with les- 
sons for militant trade unionists 
and socialists. That is why the In- 
ternational Socialists will be show- 
ing this film on September 17 at 
7:30 P.M. at St. Paul’s Centre, 121 
Avenue Road, Toronto. 


Struggle for Socialism 


Those rallies, in fact, mark the 
beginning of a new unrest in the 
universities which can only grow as 
education costs soar, quality de- 
clines and jobs for graduates be- 
come fewer and fewer. 


STUDENT UNREST TO GROW 


In the past, the university was the 
staircase to the ruling class. That is 


: Èe bottom. A university degree means 


What that means is that now stu- 
dent radicalism will not be a re- 


- sponse to a war half way around the 


world, but to a war right here in 
Canada. It will be a class war; and, 
already, in the demonstrations 
against cutbacks and wage con- 
trols, we have seen the first skir- 
mishes. 

As the skirmishes turn into bat- 
tles, students with a desire to par- 
ticipate in the struggle to change 
society must increasingly see the 
need to link up with the working 
class. That requires involvement in 
a socialist group dedicated to help- 
ing build a mass revolutionary 
workers’ party — the chief ingre- 
dient necessary to a successful 
socialist revolution. ` 


international sockaisin 


Of 


a 
A ¢* a : 
` The July-August issue of In- 
ternational Socialism con- 
tains important articles on the 
Soweto Uprising in South Af- 
rica, and recent develop- 
ments in the revolution in Por- 
tugal. 

Order today for $1 (postage 
included) from Workers’ Ac- 
tion Books, Box 339, Station 
E, Toronto. 


MASS PICKET 
ARREST 


OVER 100 members of UAW Local 
252 picketed the Fruehauf Trailer 
Co. in Mississauga on Wednesday, 
August 11. The mass picket was cal- 
led by the union to boost the morale 
of Fruehauf workers who had been 
on strike for over a month, and to 
put pressure on the company to re- 
sume negotiations with the union. 


The strikers were on the picket | 


line early that Wednesday morning 
in an attempt to stop office workers 
and management at Fruehauf from 
crossing the line. Several cars were 
successfully turned away by the 
picketers until local police arrived. 

The cops used bullying, strong- 
arm tactics, pushing strikers aside 
roughly to allow cars to enter the 


company parking lots. Angered at ` 


this police action, most workers 
continued to try to block scabs 
crossing the picket line. This led to 
the arrest of several strikers who 
were Charged with ‘‘causing a dis- 
turbance’’. 


GOOD BEGINNING 


Despite this incidents, the Au- 
gust 11 mass picket had several 
good effects. Spirits and morale 
were lifted and there was a feeling 
of solidarity among the strikers 
who had not been together since 
the first day of the strike on July 6. 
And the faces of management who 
crossed the lines showed that the 
mass action caused them quite a bit 
of discomfort. ; 

The mass picket on August 11 
was an excellent example of the 
kind of action needed to put effec- 
tive pressure on Fruehauf to settle 
and grant the workers a decent con- 
tract. Yet, iappears that the union 

O ac ‘ 
continuing these tactics. 

In fact, in this contract struggle of 
Fruehauf workers, the LAW is act- 
ing just like the CLC — calling for 
one ‘‘day of protest’’ instead of or- 
ganizing the ongoing solid strike ac- 
tion needed to win the fight. 


REAL PRESSURE 


And this is just what is needed at 
Fruehauf — consistent, frequent, 
ongoing actions to put real pressure 
on the company. After all, 
Fruehauf has shown in the past that 
they are prepared to wait out a 
long, quiet strike. 

But a show of collective solidar- 
ity and militancy from the workers 
is a different story. This creates 
publicity for the workers and their 
just demands, something the com- 
pany will definitely find disturbing. 
This kind of action shows the com- 
pany that the workers are solidly 
together and will not be divided and 
forced into a sell-out settlement. 


iediate plans for =| 


len 


What’s more, mass actions can 
put real pressure on the company 
where it counts — its business and 
profits. For example, pickets could 
be organized at any places where 
the company is storing trailers in 
the Mississauga area. 


Finally, it is essential that 
Fruehauf workers organize support 
from other union locals — both fi- 
nancial support, and committments 
to send delegations to future mass 
pickets. In particular, members of 
Local 252 should arrange to bring 
their story to autoworkers’ locals as 
these workers prepare their contract 
fight. And, a delegation from Local 
252 should address a meeting of the 
Metro Toronto Labour Council in 
order to rally support for their 
struggle. 


With these kinds of tactics, the 
enthusiasm and militancy of the 
August 11 mass picket can be trans- 
lated into an ongoing battle against 
a vicious employer. : 
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FOLLOWING the mass picket at 
the Fruehauf Trailer Co., Gordon 
Parker Sub-Regional Director of 
the UAW, released a press state- 
ment attacking the International 
Socialists who have been support- 
ing the strikers at Fruehauf for the 
last month and a half. 

Parker charged the IS with being 
‘‘a radical anti-union group’’ and 
with “‘infilitrating the pickets to in- 
cite them’’. He also accused the IS 
with being partly responsible for 
the violence on the picket line. 


Parker’s charges were im- 
mediately picked up by the estab- 
lishment press. Both the Globe and 
Mail and the Mississauga News 
printed his letter. The IS quickly 
responded to these attacks with a 
press release. 
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just was the scene of scuffies with the police and several arrests. 


UAW Rep. Attacks IS 


We reprint below the Interna- 
tional Socialists’ press release in 
response to Parker’s charges. 


‘*Gordon Parker, Interna- 
tional Representative of the 
United Auto Workers, has 
made several charges against 
Workers’ Action and the Inter- 
national Socialists in connec- 
tion with incidents at the 
Fruehauf Trailer Co. picket 
line on Wednesday, August 
11. 

‘Mr. Parker charges the In- 
ternational Socialists with in- 
filtrating the picket line to in- 
cite violence. In fact, members 
of the International Socialists 
were on the Fruehauf picket 
line to support the struggle of 
UAW Local 252. For three 


Steel Fumes Too High Study “Reveals” 


ONCE AGAIN the Ontario gov- 
ernment has belatedly discovered 
something that steelworkers have 
always known — coke oven gases 
aren’t good for you. 


A study by the Ministry of 
Health shows that the air coke oven 
workers breathe contains from two 
to sixty times as many CTPV’s 
(coal tar pitch volatiles) as the limit 
set by the Ministry. 


But, even the recommended level 
of 0.2 milligrams per cubic metre of 
air is a thousand times too high for 
people regularly exposed, according 
to John Lennie, Chairman of the 
safety committee of Steelworkers 
Local 1005. The legal safe level of 
emissions, says Lennie, should only 
be .0002 milligrams per cubic metre 


of air. 

The immediate company re- 
sponse to the report was to put the 
onus for workers’ safety on the 
workers. “It is going to be some 
time and considerable expense be- 
fore we can get the emissions down 
to the recommended level. In the 
meantime, all the men should stop 
smoking and they should all wear 
filter masks.” 


FILTER MASKS 


That second suggestion is in line 
with a government directive which 
makes use of filter masks mandat- 
ory while working on the coke 
ovens. But, as anyone who works 
around the ovens can tell you, the 


mask only filters out dust particles 
and still permits passage of the 
harmful coke gases. 


The masks also make breathing 
more difficult. As Gib Gilchrist, 
area rep of the USWA said, ‘‘Re- 
Spirators are only designed for 
emergency situations, and to suggest 
that respirators shall be worn is only 
an admission that the companies are 
permitted to continue poisoning our 
members.”’ 


Some men favour a unit which 
would supply fresh air or oxygen 
while they work. The union has an 
even better idea; namely, that the 
companies relieve coke oven 
workers every two hours because 
the filter masks lose their effective- 
ness after that time. 


Such a rule would have the added 
benefit of giving the company an 
economic incentive to clean up its 
act since it would have to have 
twice as many coke oven workers 
until the problem was solved. 

To reduce emissions at the 
source, the old, inefficient coke 
batteries should be scrapped. Also, 
methods must be developed to pre- 
vent the escape of gases while 
charging the ovens and while the 
coke is baking. 

In short, the company must be 
forced to clean up. Unsafe areas 
must be shut down and safety ste- 
wards elected by workers to fight the 
conditions which, according to a US 
study, lead to a lung cancer rate 
among coke oven workers of 25 
times the normal rate. 


Rir 


weeks, International 

Socialists have been visiting 

the Fruehauf picket line and 

raising support through our 
newspaper, Workers’ Action. 

On the basis of this support, 

members of the International 

Socialists were invited by 

many Fruehauf picketers to at- 

tend the August 11 mass pic- 
ket. 

“Mr. Parker also charges 
the International Socialists 
with being an anti-union or- 
ganization. The International 
Socialists are a group of rank 
and file trade unionists and 
socialists that supports all 
struggles of workers to im- 
prove their living standards 
and the conditions under 
which they work. We stand for 
rank and file democracy in the 
trade unions, labour solidarity 
and workers’ control of soci- 
ety. 

“The violence which oc- 
cured on the Fruehauf picket 
line was a result of the action 
of the local police. For Mr. 
Parker to blame the Interna- 
tional Socialists for incidents 
on the picket line is an irres- 
ponsible act and one that is de- 
structive to the cause of a un- 
ited labour movement.” 

The truth is that Parker fears the 
IS involvement in the Fruehauf 
strike because the IS supports the 
ideas of a militant strike utilizing 
frequent mass pickets, support from 
other workers and led by the rank 
and file of Local 252. Parker is af- 
raid of the effect of these ideas on the 
Fruehauf workers and is worried 
that they may go beyond his do-as- 
little-as-possible strategy. That is 
the real reason for his attack on the 
International Socialists. 

Sandra Lewis 
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| Kresge: Strike For 
First Contract 


A SMALL DETERMINED group of 


men, warehouse workers for the 
S.S. Kresge Company are waging a 
struggle for a first contract. These 
80 workers, members of Teamsters 
Local 419, walked out on June 26 — 
after a year of unsuccessful negotia- 
tions with the company. 

The main demands are for a 


union shop, the right to support - 


other union strikers after work 


‘hours, and the right to refuse to 


TTC 


AS WE GO TO PRESS, it looks 
almost certain that the 6500 mem- 
bers of the Amalgamated Transit 
Union (Division 113) will be going 
on strike against the Toronto 
Transit Commission (TTC). 


WHAT?’S AT STAKE? 


This is a most important strike, 
for it will determine what conditions 
the TTC workers will work under, 
and the future of public transit. The 
question is: Just what is at stake? 

If the TTC workers lose this 
strike, they stand to lose just about 
all the gains that they won in the 
strike of 1974, including a health 
plan and the cost of living allow- 
ance (COLA). In addition, they 
stand to have their working condi- 
tions worsened at the hands of the 
TTC. 

This attack by the TTC on the 
transit workers is part of an over-all 
assault by the government on pub- 
lic services. We saw the beginning 
of it last winter, when Premier 
Davis said the Ontario budget was 
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Workers Actions 


MONTHLY PAPER OF THE INTERNATIONAE SOCIALISTS 


handle “‘hot cargo’? — stuff from 
companies where other workers 
are striking. 


VALIANT FIGHT 


These rights are basic for all 
trade unionists. Until they are won, 
wages and benefits, also important, 
must take a back seat. The Kresge 
workers know they must gain these 
securities in their first contract and 
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Teamsters Local 419 pickets Kresge warehouse 


Strike 


too high. So, Health Minister 
Frank Miller started closing hospi- 
tals. 

Public transit is next on the list. 
They say that Metro and the pro- 
vince cannot afford to spend more 
money on public transit. Yet the 
money is there, they are just neglect- 
ing us. The last Ontario budget gave 
huge tax incentives to business. 
Transit is a public service — the 
money to pay for it can be had by 
taxing big corporations. 

As for Metro, it was reported in 
the Globe and Mail in July that, dur- 
ing the teachers’ strike last winter, 
the negotiating committee of the 
Metro Board of Education ran up a 
$338,000 bill for fancy hotel rooms, 
shrimps, imported beer, expensive 


wines and other ‘‘midnight 
snacks” 
Also, it’s been reported that 


Wintario (the Ontario lottery) has 
made a profit of $80 million! These 
funds taken from the working peo- 
ple of Ontario could easily be used 
to subsidize a quality public transit 
system and decent wages for TTC 


are putting up a solid and consistent 
fight. 


All workers do picket duty daily 
— sometimes seven days per week. 
The men spread themselves mainly 
between the two warehouses in 
Scarborough and Bramalea. But, 
they also picket regularly at the 
main office at Carlton and Yonge 
and as often as possible at other 
stores. 

So far, picketers have kept 
trucks from crossing the line at the 
warehouses. The one exception 
reported by strikers occurred on 
August 12 at the Scarborough 
warehouse when Ryder Rental 
trucks (probably driven by non- 
union scabs) removed six loaded 
trailers and left six empty ones. 


SCABS 


A big problem for the Kresge 
strikers, however, does exist at the 
Bramalea warehouse where CNR 
trains regularly move seven box- 
cars a week across the picket line, 
assisted by the Peel Regional police 
and CNR security guards. 


Strikers are also continuing at- 
tempts to keep scab labour from 
Crossing the line. But, aD y ith 


Soe 


and managerial staff at Kresges 
have also been scabbing on their 


Looming? 


workers. 

The loss of this strike will mean 
worse working conditions for driv- 
ers, mass layoffs (the TTC plans to 
lay off 400 to 500) and the weakening 
of the union. 


WEAKEN THE UNION 


If the TTC wins it will get a free 
hand to increase the use of part- 
timers. 

This represents an attack on the 
job security of full-time employees. 
The TTC would like to lay off more 
full-time workers and increase the 
use of part-timers in order to ex- 
tend the time span over which the 
split shifts are spread. 

The TTC will stop at nothing to 
win this and in the process seri- 
ously weaken the union. The ATU 
is up against that whiz-kid Michael 
Warren (TTC Chief General Man- 
ager), who will utilize the press to 
turn public sentiment against the 
strikers. The ATU also has the 
government of Ontario to deal 
with. Davis has already stated that 
the union “‘will not be alowed” to 


Support TIC Strikers! 


IN ORDER TO maintain the qual- 
ity of the Toronto transit system, it 
is essential that all working people 
of Toronto support the transit 
workers in their just demands. 


What can we do? To start with, 
we should talk to our fellow work- 
ers and friends. We should explain 


the real issues to them — govern- 
ment cutbacks, wage controls and 
the anti-union attack on the 
ATU. If the strike should con- 
tinue for any length of time, we 
should ask our union locals to take 
a clear stand by passing motions of 


support for the TTC employees. It. 


is important that we make the TTC 
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know that its employees are not 
alone and that the working people 
of Toronto support them. 


For transit workers to get a decent 
settlement, and for us to defend the 
quality of our public transit system, 
the active support of all of us is 
necessary. 
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Peel Regional pollos i have pas cibe through kesede picket line. 


fellow workers by doing some of 
the strikers’ usual work. 

The Kresge Company showed 
early on how opposed they are to 
having their workers unionized. 
Before all this began, Kresge 
warehouse workers started at $2.50 
an hour and could earn the max- 
imum of $5.85 an hour only after 
five years. There were no benefits. 


COMPANY BRIBE 


Then, last September, when the 
company realized workers were 
seriously J agrees to oigonize, 
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benefits were introduced. 
Kresges was obviously hoping to 
lure the workers away from their 


strike as long as it did in 1974. 

Also, if the TTC gets its way, it 
means transit service will seriously 
deteriorate in this city. The com- 
mission has already said that it will 
cut back some routes in north 
Metro. 


DETERIORATING SERVICE 


If the TTC workers are going to 
win and defend their union, a solid 
strike based on rank-and-file control 
is essential. They must be solid in 
protecting the gains of 1974 and 
must be prepared to defy the back- 
to-work legislation that will inevita- 
bly come. 

Jesse Michaels 


Workers ’ Action 


Subscribe Now! 


Have Workers’ Action delivered to your door every month. J:.st 
fill in the form below and enclose $5 for a one year (12 issues) 
subscription; $7 for a supporting subscription; and $8 for an 


institutional subscription. 
Name: 


Address: 


Union: 


Send to Box 339, Station E, Toronto. 


unionization plans. But, the work- 
ers knew better than to fall for a 
bribe that could never substitute 
for the security of a workers’ 
union. 

This small strike deserves sup- 
port. It is a struggle for a first con- 
tract in an industry (retailing) that is 
still largely unorganized. Indeed, 
the success of these workers could 
help pave the way for organization 
attempts of Kresge workers in stores 
and warehouses across North 
America. 


Sandra Lewis 


Destroys 
Picketers’ 
Sign 


ON TUESDAY, August 24, Kresge 
Co. president, R. Lawson, attacked 
the Teamsters picket outside the 


company’s main downtown Toronto 
store. 


According to witnesses, Lawson 
stormed out of the store, took a silk- 
screened sign made by one of the pick- 
eters, and began to tear it up. As one 
picketer described Lawson’s actions, 
‘‘He seemed to go beserk. He made a 
real fool of himself.”’ 


A member of Local 419 responded 
to the action by laying charges against 
Lawson for < 


‘wilfull damage.”’ 
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